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(Continued from page 9.) 

1804.—This meeting was held in a large as- 
sembly-room at Douglass, and for some time 
after we met, it was the most unsettled oppor- 
tunity we had known since our landing on the 
isle. Indeed, it was so much so, as to plunge 
my mind into deep discouragement, considering 
that we could not have another meeting with 
the inhabitants of that place, without missing 
our conveyance by the packet. 1 think it was 
a season of as close exercise as | ever remem- 
ber to have experienced. John Bateman and 
my dear brother, had each a little matter to 
offer to the people, I thought very pertinent 
to the situation of divers amongst them, whose 
states, as to religious sensibility, I believe, were 
very diflerent ; some of them appearing awfully 
aware of the intention of our gathering together. 
However, so little place did the foregoing testi- 
monies appear to have with those of another 
description, that soon after my brother had 
taken his seat again, I was ready to apprehend 
it might be best to close the meeting, but my 
companions did not feel at liberty to do so. 
After endeavoring to bear my burden the ap- 
pointed time, I at length believed it would be 
safest for me at least to get upon my feet, which 
I did in much fear and trembling; but with 
an earnest desire to be rightly directed by Him, 
who only knows the food convenient for his 
people. Probably the novelty of a female’s 
appearance in such a manner, might have place 
with some of them, so that in a short time they 
became much quieter, and more attentive, and 
I was enabled to minister to many different 
conditions present, to the relief of my own mind. 
After this, some further communications were 
offered by my fellow-laborers; and the meeting 
ended in solemn supplication to our universal 
Parent, for a blessing on the present opportu- 
nity, and in humble acknowledgments forehis 
gracious assistance unto us, mercifully vouch- 
safed at that time, as also on many similar 
occasions in our passing along, among the little 
handful of his people situated on that small 
spot of ground. We took an affectionate leave 
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of many alter meeting, and on our way to the 
inn, called at a house where we had that after- 
noon taken tea, with a very valuable young 
woman and her aged father, with whom we 
now had a solid and truly memorable season 
of religious retirement. 

When we reached the i inn, we were immedi- 
ately told the captain had heen there to inform 
us he was ready to sail. We were therefore 
obliged to leave the house without sitting down, 
or partaking of any refreshment for the body; 
but our minds being richly replenished with a 
portion of peace, and feeling a full clearance 
of that part of our mission, it was of but very 
little consequence to us. 

We went on board about ten o’clock, and 
after a good sail, with a fair wind, were favored 
to land in safety at Whitehaven, at nine o'clock 
on First-day morning. . In the atter- 
noon we assembled with our friends at White- 
haven. That day, before we parted with our 
friend, John Abbott, he informed us of a pros- 
pect he had, of a meeting with the inhabitants 
of a village between Whitehaven and Cocker- 
mouth, querying if we had had any view towards 
the same place. As it had attracted my atten- 
tion, so much as to lead me to apprehend we 
should not be likely entirely to leave those 
parts without a similar engagement, it seemed, 
we thought, very desirable to unite with chim 
and John Bateman; though I felt so fatigued 
and in want of rest, after our close travelling 
and exercise on the island, as rather reluctantly 
to submit to joining them in the appointment 
of a meeting there ( Dissington) on Second-day 
evening, which appeared the most suitable time 
for them. It proved to me a particularly ex- 
ercising meeting, wherein I thought I had to 
labor in the Gospel, in as much weakness and 
mortification to the creaturely part, as at any 
time since my leaving home. Indeed I was 
almost ready to call in question the rectitude 
of our being there; but, after we left the place 
and returned to Parton, I was permitted to feel 
a degree of the calming influence of Divine love, 
us a canopy to cover my mind, so as to raise 
reverent thankfulness to Him, who is pleased 
to accept the feeble, if but faithful endeavors 
of his humbly dedicated children. 

On Third-day we all attended the week-day 
meeting at Cockermouth, where we met our 
three kind fellow-helpers, who had accompanied 
us across the water. In the afternoon we had 
a precious parting opportunity together, in 
which we had to acknowledge that the sustain- 
ing arm of Divine sufficiency had been with 
us in our going forth, and mercifully supported 
throughout, sweetly uniting our little band in 
Gospel fellowship. We had also to acknowl- 
edge that many circumstances respecting our 
union had been marvellous in our eyes, and 
claimed the tribute of gratitude and praise to 
our Holy Director, who remains to be unto his 
people, “ Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God,” Isaiah ix: 6, and who was condescend- 
ing, at that time, to bestow a portion of enrich- 
ing peace; though we could truly, with abased- 
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ness of spirit, adopt the language, “ We are 
unprofitable servants.” Luke xvii: 10. 

On Fourth-day, John Abbott and John Bate- 
man went to Kendal; and my dear brother 
and myself to a meeting at Setmorthy. In the 
afternoon, in our way to Broughton, we visited 
a very afflicted Friend, I think the most pitiable 
object I ever beheld; but we were comforted 
in believing his sufferings would terminate with 
his existence here; and we also were ready to 
believe that it would not be very long ere the 
gracious call would be in mercy extended to 
his soul, to leave the shackles of mortality for 
au abode in durable happiness. 

From Fifth to Seventh-day we attended sever- 
al meetings. On First-day we were at Maryport. 
In the morning meeting there, I very soon felt 
my mind under exercise, and divers states pres- 
ent were brought before me with what [ appre- 
hended clear openings for communication ; but 
[ had not been sensible of the full time being 
come for it, when another stepping in, closed 
up the way, and we had no public labor there. 

In the afternoon meeting we were permitted 
to experience a good degree of relief, although 
I do not suppose we were endowed with as much 
strength, to warn some, and encourage and sym- 
pathize with others, as we might have been, had 
we met with no impediment in the foregoing 
meeting. However, we had renewed cause, 
through all, to thank our gracious Helper, and 
to confide in his all-sufficient power. 

On Second-day morning, after a season of 
Divine favor, in the Friend’s family where we 
lodged, we left Maryport. In the remaining 
part of this week we visited divers meetings. 
; On First- -day, the 
sixteenth, we were at Carlisle in the morning ; 
and had a meeting in the evening at Scotby. 
Ou Second-day we travelled over some very 
mountainous road to Aldston, where we had a 
meeting the next day. Fourth-day, we were 
at Monthly Meeting at Allondale; and in the 
afternoon attended a Select Meeting there, held 
in a Friend’s house, to accommodate an ancient 
woman who was not able to get to the meeting- 
house. On Fifth-day we hada meeting at Der- 
went, and returned to Allondale. Sixth-day 
evening we had a meeting at Cornwood. 

In the course of the last two weeks, many 
have been our exercises. In some of the meet- 
ings we have attended within that time, we have 
been favored to feel, concerning a few individ- 
uals, that the pure cause which we are engaged 
to espouse, is lovely in their view. But, alas! 
by divers others it hath appeared to be pro- 
fessed only by tradition. They hardly seemed 
sensible of the lamentation we were constrained 
at times, to utter in their hearing; and in one 
meeting in particular, we had cause to fear from 
the impressions we felt, that the enemy of all 
good, had so far prevailed with his temptations, 
that some were not clear of all unseeming 
and immoral conduct. May the God of all 
grace still be pleased so to plead with these his 
poor bewildered children, as, by his powerful 
and delivering arm, to preserve them eventually 
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from the jaws of the devourer, through a timely 
obedience to his gracious precepts and invita- 


tion: “Wash you, make you clean; put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 
cease to do evil; learn to do well. Come now, 
and let us reason together, saith the Lord: 


though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 


white as snow; though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wool.” Isaiah i: 16-18. 
Even unto such as these, his subsequent prom- 
ise is, “If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall 
eat the good of the land.” Isaiah i: 19. 

On First- day, the 23rd, we were at Sykeside 
meeting in the morning; and in the evening 
attended one at Solport. On Third-day we had 
a meeting at Moorhouse, which concluded our 
visit to all the Particular Meetings in the Quar- 
terly Meeting of Cumberland and Northumber- 
land. This week the Quarterly Meeting was 
held at Cockermouth; and after many days of 
considerable thoughtfulness on the subject, it 
seemed best fur us to attend that meeting before 
we proceeded for Scotland, which we accord- 
ingly did on the twenty-seventh and twenty- 
eighth of Ninth Month. 


(To be continued.) 
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Qld Fortress:s Unhealthy. 


All old deserted fortresses in India become 
filled by a dense stream of carbonic acid gas, 
which is found so inimical to animal life that 
those who attempt to occupy them become ill, 
and, sooner or later, almost all die of the conse- 
quences. This gas, being specifically much 
heavier than common air, descends into the bot- 
tom of such unoccupied fortresses, and remains 
stagnant like water in old reservoirs. The cur- 
rent of pure air continually passes over, without 
being able to carry off the mass of stagnant air 
below ; and the only way to render such places 
habitable is to make large openings in the walls 
on all sides, from top to the bottom, so that the 


foul air may be driven out by the current of 


pure atmospheric air, which will then be con- 
tinually rushing in. When these fortresses are 
thickly peopled, the continual motion within 
tends, | think, to mix up this gas with the air 
above, while the numerous fires lighted within, 
by rarefying that below, tend to draw down a 
regular supply of the atmospheric air from 
above for the benefit of the inhabitants. When 
natives enter upon the occupation of an old for- 
tress of this kind, that has remained long un- 
occupied, they always make a solemn religious 
ceremony of it; and, having fed the priests, the 
troops, and a crowd of followers, all rush in at 
once with beat of drums and as much noise as 
they can make. By this rush, and the fires 
that follow, the bad air is, perhaps, driven off, 
and never suffered to collect again while the 
furtress remains fully occupied. Whatever may 
be the cause, the fact is certain that these for- 
tresses become des udly places of abode for small 
detachments of troops, or small parties of any 
kind. ‘They all get ill, and few recover from 
the diseases they contract in them.—Sleeman’s 
Rambles and Recollections. 
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OnLy in the sacredness of inward silence does 
the soul truly meet the secret hiding God. The 
strength of resolve which afterward shapes life 
and mixes itself with action is the fruit of those ! 
sacred, solitary moments when we meet God 
alone.—Frederick William Robertson. 
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“THE humility which seeks light receives it, 
and the pride which thinks it sees it remains in 
darkness,” 
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A Botanical Excursion to Budd’s Lake. 


Professor Porter of Lafayette College at 
Easton, one of the best-informed botanists of our 
country, says that he knows of no district richer 
in species of plants than Budd’s Lake and its 
vicinity ; and the experience of the writer and a 
botanical friend who explored the place on the 
twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
of the Ninth Month last, tended to confirm us 
in the accuracy of the Profes ssor’s statement. 

We reached Hatakawanna Inn (so-called from 
the old Indian name of the lake), on Third- 
day evening—somewhat chilled with a three 
mile ride from the railroad station; but were 
cheered by the sight of a brightly blazing wood 
fire on the open hearth. as well as comforted by 
its rays. It is probable that the charm of an 
open fire is due partly to the mental stimulus it 
imparts; and partly to the radiant force of its 
heat, which seems to warm more effectually and 
thoroughly than the contact of heated air. I 
believe it is a well-established fact in natural 
philosophy that radiant heat penetrates glass 
or other transparent bodies more rapidly, and 
warms them throughout more quickly than can 
be done in other ways. And when after ex- 
posure to a cold below zero, I have entered a 
room where a fire was blazing on the hearth, I 
was easily convinced that the human frame was 
acted on in a similar manner. 

On Fourth-day morning, the twenty-sixth, we 
set out soon after breakfast, and examined some 
of the low ground near the northern end of the 
lake. A belt of marsh borders the water, and 
my companion ventured on it, in search of some 
of the rarer plants that grew there. He soon 
gathered a specimen of the Buckbean or Marsh 
trefoil ( Menyanthes petiolata), a plant belong- 
ing to the gentian family. In North America 
it grows in bogs from New Jersey to Iowa, and 
far north and west. It is found also in Europe 
and is extensively diffused over the northern 
hemisphere. It is a water plant which has a 
creeping root-stalk, which in our specimen was 
about the thickness of a goose-quill; and from 
this proceed the roots and tufts of long stalked 
leaves. The flowers, which are beautiful, had 
long since faded. Before my friend had time 
to investigate very fully, he felt himself grad- 
ually sinking, and not knowing how deep he 
might go if once he broke through the matted 

vegetation on which he was standing, he quickly 
retreated to firmer soil. The prudence of this 
movement was shown the next day, when in a 
boat we were endeavoring to move by pushing 
against the bottom with an oar, which sunk to 
about its whole length in the soft ooze, without 
appearing to meet with any solid substance. 

These root-stocks are really a form of sub- 
terranean stem, analogous to the upright stems 
of trees, shrubs.and many herbaceaus plants. 
Like them they produce regular buds, and are 
marked with sears which indicate the former 
insertion of leaves. What are commonly called 
creeping roots such as those of the sedges and 
grasses, are really subterranean branc hes. One 
of these, the Carex arenaria does good service 
in Europe in binding together the shifting sands 
of the sea-shore. What is called the roots of 
ginger, and of calamus or sweet-flag, and of 
blood-root, are all forms of subterranean stems, 
and the true roots are the small fibres attached 
to them. How long the stem of our Water 
Trefoil grew we did not ascertain, but this organ 
is largely developed in some of the water- -plants. 
In the common Yellow pond-lily or Splatter- 
dock (Nuphar advena), it is several inches in 










diameter, and runs for a number of feet through 
the mu d, and is thickly marked with large 
scars which show where the leaves and flower 
stalks were attached. These often rise several 
feet through the water before they reach the 
surface, where they gracefully float. 

In some of the ponds i in southern New Jersey is 
found an interesting water-lily—the Lotus (Ne- 
lumbium luteum) — with large circular leaves, 
sometimes two feet in diameter. My friend in 
company with Isaac Burk,a well-known botan- 
ist, now deceased, once undertook to trace a 
root-stock or subterranean stem of this plant, 
They found it to be forty-seven feet long, white 
and smooth and not thicker than one’s finger, 
and sending up shoots to the air at intervals of 
about three feet. On the last afternoon of our 
stay we examined a dense growth of young 
woods where we were greatly “interested in the 
abundance of a species of Club Moss or Ground 
Pine (Lycopodium complanatum), which was 
spread over a large surface of the ground. We 
both concluded that we had never seen the 
plant in anything like the same profusion else- 
where. It gave us a good example of a root- 
stock or creeping stem, winding about for many 
feet in length, either on the surface or slightly 
buried. From these stems arise numerous erect 
branches, which are several times forked, and 
thickly clothed with very small awl-shaped 
leaves. Some of these branches sent up slender 
stems crowned with four small spikes, which 
were now so matured that they readily gave 
forth little clouds of fine yellow dust, which is 
composed of the spores or seeds of the plant. 
These are so inflammable that they are used in 
theatrical performances to produce artificial 
lightning. And they repel water so strongly, 
that if the hand is powdered with them, it can 
be dipped in that liquid without becoming wet. 

In the same locality we found another species 
of Lycopodium— the L. dendroideum, in which 
the root-stock was less conspicuous but which 
had more the appearance of a small tree. The 
largest species of this family are found in tropi- 

“al regions, but none now existing are at all 
equal to the fossil stems found in ancient strata 
especially in the rocks that accompany the coal 
beds. In the days when coal was deposited 
they formed trees of a foot in diameter and 
twenty or more feet in height. I remember 
seeing one of greater length: than that in the 
roof of a coal bed at Mauch Chunk in Pennsyl- 
vania, J. W. 
(To be continued.) 
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The storms of the early part of this second 
month of autumn have so effectually threshed 
the nut trees’ tops, that their fruit, in large 
quantity, has alresdy been scattered upon the 
leaf: littered suite: The little daughter of the 
household, and the dark-skinned maid whose 
native home is beyond the farther border of the 
Mediterranean, nearly in the shadow of Mount 
Lebanon, have gathered from under the large 
chestnut trees in the North Woods a sufficient 
harvest of the nuts to satisfy the family’s taste 
in that direction for several weeks to come. Not 
too far away for the young harvesters to haul 
their handy “express wagon” are two walnut 
treeg on the pasture-field side of the North 
Woods — the North road bounding the other 
lengthwise side of the same. Unlike the little 





brown chestnuts which seem so easily to secrete 
themselves, the green globes of the epicarp of 
the walnuts are conspicuous enough, so that the 
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small vehicle is soon filled with them, and these 
and other loads of the same are carried to and 
dumped in the angle between the stable and 
cart-shed. It is well for the few furry and 
frisky inhabitants of the North Woods, whose 
secret storehouses in the woodland soil are de- 
pendent for their filling or replenishment upon 
the yield of the nut- -bearing trees, that the fall- 
ing of the leaves is coincident with or nearly 
follows that of the dropping of the nuts. T his 
is more particularly true as regards the chestnuts, 
which, in well populated parts of the land would 
be largely secured by human hands, did not 
the falling leaves often conspire to hide them, 
where, a few hours or a few days later, the gray 
or the tawny-suited bunnies would almost cer- 
tainly find them. Jane Crewdson, the author 
of “Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children,” writing 
of the squirrel, says of its foraging habits : 


“ He ran to pluck, when he chose to dine, 
The juicy buds of the fragrant pine, 
Running o’er with turpentine ! 


Then, for dessert, he had hazel-nuts, 
Noble filberts and mealy roots, 
Mast, and chestnuts, and tender shoots.” 


We ugually associate the action of frost with 
the wide opening of the prickly touch-me-not 
burrs of the chestnut, and the release of the 
nuts from their white-lined nests. But already 
in the second week of the Tenth Month burrs 
and nuts herearound have in large measure 
opened and fallen, yet it was only” two nights 
ago that the first white frost, and the mercury 
a little below forty degrees at sunrise, was ex- 
perienced. Among the upper branches of the 
chestnut trees it is likely that the temperature 
was several degrees higher than nearer the 
ground, inasmuch as it is the very rapid radia- 
tion of heat from the surface of the ground upon 
a clear night that cools the surface and freezes 
the dew upon it, leaving show of hoar-frost, 
whereas the tree-tops, arresting in the heat 
radiating from the earth, will not have been 
affected by the sudden rigor. 

The burnished bronze red of the foliage of 
the beets, in their rows, is as pretty, it seems to 
me, as are the bedded coleuses and alternan- 
theras of a flower- garden. A great contrast to 
these are the several rows of oyster-plant or 
ealsify, the long, lanceolate, or rush-like, yet 
flaccid and light green leaves, of which, when 
seen after rain such as we had to-day, or with 
the dew of the early morning upon them, are 
suggestive of fountains of verdure. And then 
the rhubarb, with ample leaves upheld upon 
their rigid stalks, may well pass for the caladium 
of the kitchen garden. A fine appearing pie 
plant indeed ! 

The space that had been occupied by peas of 
several successive sowings is now showing young 
plants of spinach. Last year’s sowing, after 
other herbage had been mostly frost killed, was 
mainly appropriated by the chickens who were 
not all kept within their enclosure, as they 
should have been. Perhaps this liberty allowed 
the fowls by the country dwellers may be one 
reason why the healthy vegetable referred to 
is not cultivated more than it is. Partly cov- 
ered by litter for protection it may be had 
(chickens permitting) from mid-autumn till 
late in the spring. 

It was probably at least a month ago that 
the dogwoods began to display here and there 
a leaf of bright red which has now completely 
posessed them with a mass of the color. Then 
the red maples followed in suite, and with them 
the black or sour gum trees, sometimes called 



















the Tupezo. Three of the 
brilliantly aflame, by the narrow wagon road 
in the South Woods. 
wardly-facing porch of my house, I look to- 
ward that woodland, the ground nearly level 
before me for perhaps two hundred feet, then 
descending toward 
meadow. 
edge of the woods are hence not seen from 
where I sit, nor are the bright tupelos that are 
well back within it. 
as yet come to the time of its full glory, but the 
beech, ash and chestnut show a rusty yellowish 
green, the tulip poplar and hickory hang out 
many 
which they will altogether appear, and a red or 
scarlet dash among masses of green may tell of the 
transformation that will soon envelop the red, 
the black and the scarlet oak. 
ness of the white oak seems to be not yet af- 
fected. 
a little lesson for the season, from the following 
lines penned by a religiously -minded young 
woman, Mittre Corcorp, of Portland, Maine, 
who died in 1878, aged eighteen years and 
seven months. 





The practice was kept up for years. 
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se stand close together, 


Sitting upon the south- 


the south run and the 
The low dogwoods that fringe the 


The tree foliage has not 


a golden leaf that presages the color i in 


The even green- 


It will be pertinent, and we may “gather 


I by the roadside walked with weary feet, 
With breath of pine and fir the air was sweet. 


Somebody passed me by, in carriage fine, 
I would not walk, I sighed, if that were mine. 


Homeward I turned my steps, as eve drew nigh, 
Somebody’s carriage, too, rolled swiftly by. 


They had a load of leaves, all red and gold, 
They knew but rest and joy, as on they rolled. 


I had but two wee cups of moss, red-turned, 
1 had a lesson, too, that I had learned— 


That it is good to walk with weary feet, 
To find but one small thing that makes earth sweet— 


And finding it, to read its one pure thought, 
That tells of Him by whom we all are taught. 


So, though the world deems wealth of joys the best, 
1, by the roadside, found that they are blest 


Who find the joy of life to all things lent, 
And, knowing this one thing, go on content. 


Jostan W. LEebs. 


————— 2s _—_ 


Many years ago, a French clergyman no- 
ticed that a certain poorly dressed laboring man 
went into his church every morning at the same 
hour, and remained there a considerable time. 
Being 
much interested in this good man, the clergy- 
man often went into the chure h after him, and, 
from a certain position, hidden from view, 
would watch him. He noticed that he fell on 
his knees, clasped his hands, and turned his 
eyes to heaven, but there was no motion of the 
lips. 

Later, the clergyman told the man of his hav- 
ing watched him so long a time. “Alfonse,” he 
added, “I never see your lips move at prayer ; 
why is that?) Do you not say your prayers ?” 

“No, father,” the man replied, “I say no 
prayers ; I look at God, and God looks at me.’ 

How these beautiful words of the pious 


life, the words: “Look unto Me and be ye 
saved,” and the prayer of the Psalmist: “ Look 
Thou upon me, and be merciful unto me.”— 


Late Paper. 
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Wuere the good husbandman sows, there 


should he also reap. 




















French Christian recall, and fill with fulness of 


William Caton. 
(Continued from page 100.) 

After this event, William Caton and John 
Stubbs felt called to go to Holland; but in the 
accomplishment of the Divine will, all their 
patience, courage and faith were severely taxed. 
They went from one sea-port to another in the 
apparently fruitless effort to find a shipmaster 
willing to carry Quakers in his vessel. As 
they wandered thus, weak in body, yet strong 
in the Lord, they were obliged to be very sav- 
ing in their expenses. He says, however, that 
they did not want for money, although plenty 
was offered them by kind brethren. “ We kept 
ourselves therefore clear and free of it,” he re- 
marks, “and that little which we had, the Lord 
did sanctify and bless to us, and our reward 
we always had with us, in whatsoever place or 
condition we were.” 

Finally these devoted servants of Christ reach- 
ed Flushing, in Holland. The first First-day 
of the week found them visiting the English 
place of worship in that city. As soon as it 
was discovered that they were Quakers, who it 
was feared would turn the world upside down, 
the priests became very violent, and some of 
the congregation proceeded to beat Caton, who 
afterwards in commenting on the occurrence 
says, “blessed be the Lord, He was our keeper 
and preserver.” 

Rotterdam was their next destination. They 
had no acquaintances in the city, but in a few 


days an English merchant offered them his 
house as a place to hold a meeting in. To this 


meeting came many Dutch and English mer- 
chants; but the two Friends were sorely dis- 
tressed because the interpreter proved unfaith- 
ful in his work. Yet some of those addressed 
acknowledged that the Friends spoke the truth ; 
and so after they had cleared their consciences, 
they returned to their native land. Soon Wil- 
liam Caton wended his way to Swarthmore, 
where, as in a haven of rest, he could magnify 
the name of his Master, w ho had brought him 
throug? all his troubles. 

After a short repose in the congenial sur- 
roundings of Swarthmore, he again started forth 
to win souls. This j journey was into Scotland. 
In his own words we will read of what befell 
him in Berwick. 

“Upon the First-day I was moved to go into 
their great assembly, where none of our Friends 
had been, but such as had been imprisoned 
and afterwards put out of town. Nevertheless, 
I was not therefore to be discouraged, but went 
in boldly in the name and power of the Lord; 
and when the priest had done I stood up upon 
a stall, but none seemed to make such haste to 
get away as the priest; however my mouth was 
opened in much power, and the Lord was pleased 
to give me much courage and boldness, and in- 
different good liberty I had to declare the truth. 
When I had done the mayor met me at the 
door and took me by the hand, and delivered 
me to the sergeants; but afterwards I was 
brought before the mayor and magistrates, and 
further examined by them, who finally ordered 
that I should be turned out of town, which also 
came to pass. In the afternoon I was at a 
steeple-house in the country, where I spoke to 
the priest; but he was furious and called me 
madman, and bid the people have me to the 
stocks, and bind me hand and foot, with much 
more like expressions; but none of the people 
would obey him, but gathered pretty generally 
about me, and were pretty willing to hear the 
truth declared, though they were an ignorant, 
sottish people. Afterwards I could not well 
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get any lodging among them for money ; and | 
in the interim, when T was wandering up and | 

down, as being destitute of a place to lay my 

head, or to refresh or rest myself in, there came 

a man out of Berwick to me, and | went along 

with him; and the guard suffered me to pass 

very freely into town again, where I met with 

my dear friend John Stubbs.” 

After this incident they proceeded to some of 
the principal Scottish towns. At Edinburgh this 
lad of eighteen years was instrumental in recti- 
fying some errors that had crept into the little 
colony of Friends that were settled in that city. 
In one or two other places he was saved from 
the fury of ignorant mobs by the intervention 
of the Englis sh soldiery ; but towards the close 
of the year he and his companion returned to 
their native country. 

Mention has been made of John Stubbs, be- 
tween whom and the subject of this memoir 
there existed a strong friendship and unity in | 
their Gospel services. Stubbs was a learned 
man, being acquainted with some of the Orien- i 
tal languages, as well as with Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. He had originally been an officer in 
Cromwell’s army; but from concientious mo- 
tives had resigned his commission, rather than 
to be obliged to swear when the oath of allegi- 
ance was tendered to him. He subsequently 
became satisfied that other things besides swear- 
ing must for conscience’ sake be given up; and 
after listening to the preaching of George Fox, 
became a loy: al Friend and a convincing min- 
ister of the Gospel. He travelled. much in the 
work of the ministry; and in company with 
Samuel Fisher, whose name has already been 
mentioned, visited Rome about the year 1659. 
They met with several of the Cardinals and 
monks in that city, who confessed that their 
doctrines were the truth, but who declared that 
they dared not openly confess their belief in 
what the Friends preached. The latter were 
not molested whilst in the papal dominions, 
and eventually reached their homes in safety. 

As regards oaths, many of our early Frie ae 
suffered much in testifying against judic ‘ial and 
other oaths. William Caton was no exception 
to the rule, although, unlike William Dews- 
bury and other faithful martyrs among the 
Quakers of the seventeenth century, he did not 
have to spend long years in pestilential prisons 
on that account. Once, when at a place of 
worship, where the minister was administeriog 
oaths upon some occasion, he says, “I was 
moved to tell them how that Christ (the head 
of the Church) said, “ Swear not all;” but little 
more would they suffer us to say at that place. 
Afterwards we were carried before the governor, 
who was pretty high against us, and would even 
have forced us out of the city.” Soon after they 
were released and proce eded to Glasgow. 

Respecting this trip, William Caton presents 
a thought which has possibly come to other 
Christian travellers since his time, when they 
considered the dangers and temptations con- 
nected with being away from home. He re- 
marks, “the Lord was with me, and through 
his mighty power I was not only preserved out 
of the hands of unreasonable men, but also 
through his mercy from the sin and evil which 
abound among the people; for which my soul 
has cause to magnify the name of the Lord 
while I have my being.’ # 

Much of the suffering endured by the early 
Friends was caused by their refusing to pay 
tithes to the established church, and “by their 
non-conformity to the frivolous and insincere 
But some of the means 
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used to suppress the promulgation of the for- 
mer testimony, only resulted in the ever-ready 
— extending the democratic and Serip- 
ture-founded doctrine that dissenters should not 
pay toward the maintenance of a hierarchy in 
which they did not believe. At Plymouth, 
William Caton rejoiced that he was arrested 
= sent away with a pass out of the town, be- 
‘ause as he was passed from one constable to 
wales it gave him, he says, “a fine opportunity 
to declare the truth to the people in the country 
as I travelled. For when 1 had come into 
town and was in the officer's hand, many peo- 
ple that heard of it, came out of their houses to 
see the Quaker, as I was called ; and some were 
pretty tender and loving, and others were other- 
wise ; however, I free'y declared the truth among 
them as I was moved.” In due time his cap- 
tors, having no legal right to hold him, and 
seeing how their methods worked, released him, 
and he departed in peace. 

There have always been three kinds of min- 
isters in the work of the Lord Jesus on the 
earth. One description graduates in the schools, 
and relies principally upon education and men- 
tal ability, wherewith to instruct and please the 
people. A second kind not only are educated, 
and receive the outward laying on of hands, 
but are good men, fairly equipped by the Holy 
Spirit for their work. “A third sort are called 
only by their Lord, and evidently receive all 
their supplies of heavenly wisdom from Him 
alone. They have nothing within themselves 
to depend upon, so they rely entirely upon the 
revelation of the Holy Spirit. Who shall say 
that although the latter class may be of the 
humble of the earth, they may yet in the will 


of the Almighty, not be the most capable of 


presenting his unmixed Gospel to those whom 
they address? William Caton was unquestion- 
ably one of the last mentioned kind of ministers. 

He went from place to place, not knowing 
what he would be required to say in the meet- 
ings he attended. When he regarded his own 
weakness and insufficienc y, he was ready to de- 
spair; but when he looked only to the Lord, 
he became strong and courageous. Often he 
would commence a sermon, hardly knowing 
what he would the next minute say, but as he 
proceeded, Divine thoughts would come, and 
heavenly truths would be revealed, which he 
would communicate to the assembled multitudes. 
Thus sometimes he would speak for three or 
four hours, to his own wonderment, and to the 
admiration of his hearers. When commenting 
on this ministry, which, like the Apostle Paul, 
he had received “by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ,” he says that “to the Lord belonged the 
praise, unto the Lord alone, who is the giver 
of every good and perfect gift. And I can 
truly say, that which I received from him I 
delivered unto his people.” 

In the year 1656, being then in the twentieth 
year of his age, he again felt the call to go to 
Holland. Physically “he was in a feeble condi- 
tion, yet he cheerfully started on this Gospel 
errand. 

In the ship he sailed in, were 
rude men, who in the midst of their mirth took 
occasion to insult and ridicule him. Soon, 
however, a severe storm arose, which covered 
them with dismay that the God-trusting 
Friend seems to have not partaken of. He 
reproved them for their conduct, taking the 
opportunity to preach to them; and was after- 
wards kindly treated by his former persecutors. 
After arriving in Holland, he travelled from 
city to city, preaching Quaker principles, as 


a number of 





circumstances admitted. Converts to these prin- 
ciples were not wanting; but his heart was 
grieved because of the extremes both in word 
and writing that some of them went into. At 
one place he labored hard with a congregation 


of Jews, but with poor success, At Middle. 


burgh, the seat of many a former scene of strife 
and bloods shed, the simple-hearted Quaker, who 
preached the peaceable nature of the religion 
of Jesus, was subject to the most unlawful and 
unjustifiable treatment, and exiled from the 


country. 


He was arrested and put under guard, and 
at midnight this delicate young man, who could 
not then understand the Dutch lav guage, was 
brought before the town-council, severely ex- 
amined, end returned to prison again. From 
what followed he soon ascertained the decision 
that had been arrived at by the intolerant and 
apprehensive officials. He was taken to the 
water-side under guard of several soldiers. The 
rude multitude acted as if they would have 
torn him to pieces. He was conveyed to a 
war vessel in the harbor, and confined in stocks 
in a cold open part of the ship, for two weeks. 
There in stormy weather, without even a frag- 
ment of sail-cloth to lie upon, and without a 
covering, he remained until landed in England. 
But he says that during all this hardship, his 
health continued to improve, to the admiration 
of himself and his captors. 

Truly, we at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have reason to thank God for the liberty 
of conscience, which was so largely purchased 
for us by the inflexible courage and faithfulness 
of men like William Caton, over two hundred 
years ago. 

When one nowadays travels through the 
lovely county of Sussex, in the south of Eng- 
land, he can hardly realize that that peaceful 
landscape was ever marred by bands of men 
bent upon destroying a denomination which 
advocated love towards God and man. Yet at 


the following were not uncommon. William 
Caton was holding a meeting, when a great 
mob preceded by a drum, marched up to the 
house, as if ready for a battle, and as if deter- 
mined to pull it down over the heads of the 
assembled Friends. He went outside and asked 
the crowd what they wanted. The reply was 
“Quakers.” He responded, “I am one.” He 
then proceeded to address them with much 
feeling and power. Presently their counten- 
ances ‘fell, and overcome with fear and shame 
they withdrew. In those days—as He so often 
seemed to—God appeared to protect the little 
flock that trusted alone in Him. 

Unterrified by his previous misfortunes in 
Holland, Caton soon again turned his face to- 
wards that country. This time he was joined 
by William Ames, a Friend, whose labors in 
the Low Countries were destined to be very fruit- 
ful. Indeed, these two men were practically 
the founders of Quakerism in Holland. They 
spent a great portion of the year 1657 there, 
and having acquired some use of the language, 
were the means of establishing Friends’ Meet- 
ings in a few of the principal cities. Their 
work was arduous; books were translated and 
published, tracts distributed, meetings to super- 
vise the conduct of the membership set up, and 
a code of discipline instituted. All this was in 
the face of much opposition on the part of the 
public, led by the clergy, who feared a move- 
ment directed against their system of pay for 
preaching. But threatened, stoned and beaten, 
the two Friends pursued their way, trusting in 


the time of which we write, occurrences like’ 





the 
calle 
field 





the loving protection of their Lord, who had 
called them to work in such rugged harvest- 
fields. 

(To be continued.) 
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“GOD'S GRAIN.” 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


The page bears but a single line; 

And yet the gentlest, truest friend 
Who ever mingled tears with mine, 

With her sweet hand the sentence penned 
I scan in puzzle and in pain— 

“ Our Lord is gathering in his grain!” 


Within my sight two graves were heaped, 
But yesterday, with ernel clods; 

The sharp and sudden scythe that reaped 
In my home-meadow—was it God's ? 

The blast that swept my lilied plain, 

His way of gathering in his grain? 


Man’s reckoning is not Thine, dear Lord! 
Irom grapes unripe who wrings the wine? 

With flowering corn whose barns are stored ? 
In summer’s prime we strip the vine ; 

In autumn pile the mighty wane, 

And garner fully ripened grain. 
“God's grain,’—she wrote, and then,—“‘I/is own;”— 
With tactful skill the truth is phrased. 

Ilis chosen seed, in weakness sown, 
To be in strength immortal raised. 

Who early sends, with latter rain, 

Knows when to gather i in his grain. 


From frosts that blight ; from droughts that draw 
The very life-blc od from the roots ; 
From canker-worm ; from tempests raw 
That bruise, then harden, tender shoots ; 
From earthly hap; from earthly stain— 
In loving haste He saves his grain. 


Thrice blessed sheaves! with them He fills 
His stately chambers, strong and fair; 
The while the everlasting bills, 
And boundless reach of sun-steeped air, 
Thrill with the Harvest- Home refrain— 
© Our Lord has gathered in his grain !” 
— The Independent. 
__ 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Music. 
The introduction of musical instruments into 


the families of Friends, and the cultivation of 


musie have born their legitimate fruit in the 
diminished appreciation of the worldly infiu- 
ence of places of diversion, and the increased 
disposition to frequent concerts, operas, and 
even theatres, thus exposing many to dangers 
which often result in disaster to morals as well 
as blighting the spiritual life. 

In this connection we may quote the signifi- 
cant admission made by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, 
in his recent address at Cornell Univ ersity, ad- 
vocating the introduction of music into the cur- 
riculum, when he stated that “the tremendous 
emotionality of music is so obvious, that it makes 

many persons doubt its safety for general use.” 
The use of music, both vocal and instrumental, 
in First-day schools, and also in many places in 
meetings for worship, among those claiming to 
be Friends, hes been an important factor in 
stimulating that form of sacerdotalism known 
as the “ pastoral system,” and other methods in 
connection with worship which are wholly out 
of harmony with the principles enunciated by 
early Friends, and especially with the views as 
to priesthood, which George Fox so earnestly 
promulgated, as evidenced in his Journal, doc- 
trinal works, and other writings. The con- 
dition of many meetings presents a sorrowful 
contrast with those early gatherings, where the 
power of the Lord was strikingly manifested 
without a word being spoken. Amid all the 
discouraging features which these circumstances 
present, it is cheering to know that the problem 
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of “church music” has at different times at- 
tracted the attention of thoughtful and spirit- 
ually minded persons in those religious sects 
which use it in connection with their worship. 
Edward Dickinson, an advocate of both secular 
and “ sacred” music, writing from the Oberlin 
Conservatory, contributes an article on the sub- 


ject to a Chicago periodical, called Music, which 
This paper | 


is devoted to the interests of the art. 
ably treats the matter from a purely musical 
standpoint, and hence its utterances, so far as 
they are in harmony with the views which 
Friends for so many years maintained, are es- 
pecially valuable at the present time. We are 
here furnished from an unexpected quarter with 
strong evidence of the soundness of much that 
Friends have contended for in their opposition 
to music. 

Incidentally the nature and tendency of mu- 
sic are touched upon, and plainly stated, 
that in reading what he has written, we cannot 
but be impressed with the writer’s remarkable 
andor and the striking contrast it bears to the 
action of some of our members who have sought 
to obscure the real questions involved, by state 
ments and arguments which to say the least are 
of questionable character. 

The essayist, in tracing musical form in the 
church from the time it first appeared, at the 
period when Paganism was engratted upon 
Christianity through its recognition by the 
Roman government (about A. p. 330), refers to 
what was earliest practised so far as is known. 
It was a system of chants, introduced chiefly 
through the influence of Gregory the Great 
and known by his name. This was adopted by 
the close of the Sixth century in most of the 
Italian congregations, and soon spread to other 
places where Christianity prevailed. With the 
development of the musical art, church music 
developed also, and by the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, the full flower of the Italian 
opera in its sensuous charms had advanced, 
until in its career of conquest “it had cast its 
unhallowed spell over the music of the church.” 

The essayist further tells us that the difficulty 
of the problem lies in the very nature of music, 
and the unique service which the church re- 
quires of it. It will be seen from the extracts 
which follow, how closely the writer holds to 
the views enunciated in Barclay’s Apology, 
that all true music in worship must be “the out- 
pouring of the inward life of the spirit.” Also 
that he has approached to within a single step 
of the position which Friends have occupied, 
that in practice it is impossible to use music 
rightly, and hence that it should not be ad- 
mitted into church work at all, when he says, 
that “the instant it tends to become dominant 
over the idea it is supposed to assist, at that 
instant it abuses its privilege, and is justly liable 
to ignominious expulsion !” 

The article covers twenty-one pages of* the 
Eighth Month number of the magazine, and 
presents other interesting points in connection 
with the subject, which it is not necessary to 
refer to here. But the whole paper is replete 
with instruction, and will amply repay perusal. 

G. V. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., Ninth Month 10th, 1894. 

“Tn becoming a sacred art, music must resign 
certain qualities which seem to be a part of her 
very life, There is a sharp division hetween 
the purposes of music as a sacred art and asa 
secular art. All forms of secular music are cul- 
tivated entirely for the excellence that lies in 
them simply as art-forms, 


Their employment | 
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is for the joy that comes from the apprehension 
of the abstract beauty of musical strains, it is 
not for the purpose of imparting ideas that exist 
outside of music itself. . . But church- 
music stands upon a different basis. It must 
forego what seems its natural right to produce 
sensuous and esthetic pleasure as an end in 
itself; it must be a servant, not a master; it 
must become auxiliary to conceptions that tran- 
scend artistic enjoyment; it must become sub- 
ordinate to the sacred text, and employ its per- 
suasive powers to enforce Divine truth upon the 
heart, and direct the emotions which it creates, 
not to itself but toward the supreme object of 
worship. At the instant it tends to become 
dominant over the idea which it is supposed to 
assist, at that instant it abuses its privilege and 
is justly liable to ignominious expulsion, 

“Yet music is less willing than any other art 
to assume this secondary relation. Architecture 
serves the purposes of utility; sculpture and 
painting may easily become decorative. But 
music acts with such immediateness and inten- 
sity that it often seems as though it were impossi- 
ble for her to be anything but : supreme when she 
puts forth all her energies. We may force her 
to become prosaic and commonplace, but that 
does not meet the difficulty. For it is the very 
beauty and emotional power of music which the 
Church wishes to use, but how shall this be pre- 
vented from asserting itself and sweeping away the 
listener's fancy upon a whirlwind of ecstasy in 
which piety has no place? Let any one study 
his sensations when a trained choir pours over 
him a flood of glorious harmony, and he will 
perhaps find it di iffieult to decide whether it is a 
Redieed uplift or an esthetic afflutus that has 
seized him. Any one who subjects himself to 
such scrutiny will know at once what is that 
problem of music in the Church which has puz- 
zled pious men for centuries, and which has en- 
tered into every historic movement of Church 
extension or reform. . . 

“In studying the history of church-musie we 
are struck by the fact that the secularizing ten- 
dency always makes ils appearance in times of 
decline of spiritual enthusiasm, when periods of 
security and ease have followed peril, or when 
missionary ardor has abated. Such periods offen 
coincide with those in which musical skill and 
science have become highly developed, especially 
when musical culture outside the Church has 
reached such a degree of brilliancy that the artistic 
instinct that must necessarily exist in a good 
church-musician is roused to emulation. At 
such moments, the Church is often ready to 
compromise, usually under the spacious plea 
that she must make her service as attractive as 
the theatres and concert-halls in order to com- 
pete with them. When the drift has reached 
such a point that the church-music has become 
thoroughly degraded, earnest-minded men pro- 
test, and a sentiment of reform begins to assert 
litself. But this reform never becomes complete 
unless a revival occurs in the general life and 
spirit ofthe Chureh, . . . 

“ Probably no church-member could be found 
anywhere who would assert in so many words 
that he wanted music in church simply to amuse 
and entertain him, and to relieve the tedium of 
the other exercises ; and, yet, one who observes 
the tone of the criticisms that are made in almost 
every society upon the work of the choir, will 
find that the majority of people receive it exactly 
as they would do aconcert or an opera. A failure 
to grasp the true ideal function of this branch 
of the service is, therefore, the secret of the in- 
ability of so much church-music to realize its 
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true mission ; for we cannot expect the standard 
of the choir to rise higher than that of the con- 
gregation which supports it. Besides this un- 
conscious worldliness, many abuses arise from 


perverted zeal, and this likewise comes from lack of 


serious thought. When a society engages a num- 
ber of brilliant solo singers, . . . encourages 
the choir to perform pieces of a showy ad cap- 
tandum character, graciously allowing a few 
moments for prayer and remarks by the minis- 
ter, who is inspired by the consciousness that he 
is the least valued member of the troupe, for 
the time being, and all to advertise the church 

s a place of entertainment—what shall we say 
re 

“How many a clergyman has come down 
from his desk, after a Sunday service, sad at 
heart because he felt that the serious impression 
he had hoped to make upon his people had been 
nullified by the exploits of the choir or organist! 
The intrigue and bargaining for showy singers 
which goes on just before the first of May in the 
churches of New York and other cities; the 
negligence that turns loose raw, unthinking 
boys ‘and girls upon the organ bench, with no 
fatherly injunction in regard to the colemnity 
of the office; the absurd ‘ music committee’ sys- 
tem which puts the election of singers and the 
whole direction of musical methods into the 
hands of men who are utterly ignorant of music 
in general and of its adaption to religious ser- 
vice :—these are some of the contrivances which 
bring the service music into a state at which the 
irreverent scoff and the judicious grieve. . . . 

“Chureh music—in which [ now include 
words and tunes—must be universal in its ap- 
plication, the text must refer to experiences 
and emotions which are not peculiar to the 
author alone, but which all believers share. 
Church-song is the outpouring of the inward 
life of the spirit—a life so lost in the Divine 
that no one can claim it as in any way his own 
exclusive possession. . . 

“The second rule of church- -music, that it 
should be restrained and elevated, follows na- 
turally from the other; for music that is imper- 
sonal, universal and spiritually penetrating 
must inevitably be free from flippancy, sen- 
suousness, and passion. It will subordinate 
rythm and nervous excitement to melody and 
harmony, and these will not disguise the sacred 
text or triumph over it. . . .” 


Nore.—The italics in these quotations have been 
supplied. 





Was Moses Mistaken ? 
It has been shown by many writers that the 
harmony between the Pentateuch and all that 
modern science has established is such as to 


demonstrate its Divine inspiration. One of 


these writers is H. L. Hastings, of Boston, who 
writes as follows of the Mosaic account of the 
creation. 

“No uninspired mortal could describe the 
creation, for no man witnessed it. Heathen 
cosmogonies are puerile, fabulous and absurd 
Moses gives the only account which scientific 
men have accepted ; and which even heathen 
writers have cited as an exawple of the sublime 
Details are omitted. What periods elapsed 
between that ‘ Beginning’ when ‘ the 
without form and void, and the hour when 
‘God said let there be light, 
what events may have intervened we are not 
informed. We stand upon the shores of a 
fathomless and boundless sea. The Bible gives 


arth was 


we know not; | 


us a history of the creation but not of the | 


Creator. 


after that ‘ Beginning’ for all the geologists of 
the ages to have floundered in primeval mud 
until they had worked out all the problems con- 
cerning which they now can but theorize and 
guess. There may have been convulsions, 
changes, and catastrophes ; but they do not con- 
cern man nor this world, and so have no place 
in a revelation which proves its divinity both 
by what it conceals and what it discloses. 

“On the whole it seems simplest and safest 
to conclude that Moses was gifted with a Di- 
vine wisdom, which enabled him to hold his 
tongue while others were babbling; and that 
his statement, ‘In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth,’ stands the test of all 
investigation, criticism and research. How or 
when God did it, Moses did not know, and he 
did not undertake to tell, but he stated the fact, 
and so, ‘ by faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God.’” 





Natural History, Science, etc. 

Hornets in India.—I have seen six companies 
of infantry, with a train of artillery and a 
squadron of horse, all put to the rout by a single 
nest of hornets, and driven off some miles with 
all their horses and bullocks. The officers gen- 
erally save themselves by keeping within their 
tents, and creeping under their bed-clothes, or 
their carpets; and servants often escape by 
covering themselves up in their blankets, and 
lying perfectly still. Horses are often stung to 
a state of madness, i in which they throw them- 
selves over precipices, and break their limbs, or 
kill themselves. The grooms, in trying to save 
their horses, are generally the people w rho suffer 
most in a camp attacked by such an enemy. I 
have seen some so stung as to recover with diffi- 
culty; and I believe there have been instances 
of people not recovering at all. In such a fright- 
ful scene I have seen a bullock sitting and chew- 
ing the cud as calmly as if the whole thing had 
been got up for his amusement. The hornets 
seldom touch any animal that remains perfectly 
still. 

I should mention that these hornets suspend 
their nests to the branches of the highest trees, 
under rocks, or in old deserted temples. Native 
travellers, soldiers and camp followers, cook and 
eat their food under such trees; but they always 
avoid one in which there is a nest of hornets, par- 
ticularly on a still day. Sometimes they do not 
discover the nest till it is too late. The unlucky 
wight goes on feeding his fire, and delighting in 
the prospect of the feast before him, as the smoke 
ascends in curling eddies to the nest of the hor- 
nets. The moment it touches them they sally 
forth and descend, and sting like mad creatures 
every living thing they find in motion. Three 
c ompaniesof my regiment were escorting treasure 
in boats from Allahabad to ¢ ‘awnpore for the 
army under the Marquis of Hastings in 1817. 
The soldiers all took their dinners on shore 
every day; and one still afternoon a sipihi (se- 
poy), by cooking his dinner under one of those 
nests, without seeing it, sent the infuriated swarm 
among the whole of his comrades, who were 
cooking in the same grove, and undressed, a 
they always.are on such occasions. Treasure, 
food and all were immediately deserted, and the 
whole of the party, save the European officers, 
were up to their noses in the river Ganges. The 
hornets hovered over them ; and it was amusing 
to see them bobbing their heads under as the 
insects tried to pounce upon them. The officers 


|covered themselves up in the carpets of their 


boats ; and as the day was a hot one, their situa- 


There may have been time enough | tion was still more uncomfortable than that of 


the men. Darkness alone put an end to the 
conflict-—Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections, 

Human Nature in Elephants.—As many of 
my readers are no doubt aware, elephants are 
employed to pile timber in the Government 
yards, in other words, to arrange the logs one 
above another, and at equal distances froin each 
other. This they are soon trained to carry out 
with mathematical accuracy, and all that the 
mahout requires to do is to rest himself com- 
fortably on some adjacent log and look on, 
cheering the elephant with his presence, and 
perhaps throwing in an occasional remark, 
But sometimes the mahout goes to his dinner, 
or absents himself for some other reason, and, 
before he leaves, addresses a few parting injune- 
tions to the elephant to continue his exertions, 
And at first the animal does so, but not for long 
does he proceed with his work at the same pace 
as he did when the mahout was present. He 
soon begins sensibly to relax. Presently find- 
ing or imagining that there is no prospect of 
the mahout returning, he stops altogether, and 
stands for a moment in doubt. Then all doubts 
seem to vanish, and finally he takes a bunch 
of foliage and begins to fan himself. Such is 
the nature of the elephant, and the human 
animal does not greatly differ from him.—R. 
H. Elliot in Gold, Sport and Coffee Planting in 
Mysore. 

Tiger Stalking —A near neighbor of mine— 
at least he lived ten miles off—was much an- 
noyed by tigers, which, from the continuous 
nature of his large block of evergreen forest 
land, he could only get at by sitting over a 
bait. On one occasion he had tied out a bul- 
lock in a piece of land of a few acres, which he 
had cleared in the middle of the forest, and 
concealed himself on a tree. It was during the 
day, and the ground was covered with dried 
leaves, which are so brittle in the hot weather 
that even the scratching or walking of a bird 
can be heard some way off. Presently a large 
tiger—my friend knew that he was about— 
made his appearance, and commenced a stalk 
so elaborate and careful, that my friend declared 
it would have been worth one thousand rupees 
to a young sportsman to have witnessed it. He 
put every paw down so carefully, gradually 
crushing the leaves under it, that my friend, 
though quite close to the tiger, could not hear 
a sound. Between the tiger and the bullock 
was the butt, about four feet high, of a felled 
tree, with long projecting surface roots, and 
this saved the tiger much trouble, for he got 
on to one of the roots, and carefully balanced 
himself on it, and so without noise was able to 
walk quickly along till he came to the butt, 
which he seemed to wind round like a snake, 
and he then got on to a corresponding root on 
the other side, and walked along that. In short, 
he approached so gradually and noislessly, and 
his color against the brown dry leaves was so 
invisible, that he got quite close to the bullock 
before it perceived him. The moment it did 
so it charged, but the tiger, avoiding the horns, 
swung round the back of the bullock, and then 
sat up and put both it paws on its neck, evi- 
dently to drag it down, but it then perceived 
that the animal was tied, and at once turned 
and sprang into the forest with such rapidity 
that my friend did not fire. He however sat 
patiently on, and after a considerable time the 
tiger reappeared, went through the stalking 
performance as carefully and exactly as before, 
and was seen and charged by the bullock as 
before. But this time the tiger was in earnest, 


and seized the bullock. There was a struggle, 
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the rope broke, and the bullock dropped dead, 
and there the tiger stood for a few seconds, a 
magnificent figure in the bright sunlight, look- 
ing all around as it were for signs of danger. 
Whether the tiger saw or smelt my friend is 
uncertain, but it suddenly lay down behind the 
bullock, interposing the carcass between itself 
and my friend, and resting its head on the body. 
As it is always more or less precarious to fire 
at the head of an animal where it may suddenly 
move, my friend waited to get a body shot, but 
as the tiger had evidently no intention of movy- 
ing, he fired at the head, and the tiger was ap- 
parently shot dead on the spot. But my friend, 
who was an experienced sporisman, waited a 
little and in the end thought it safe to fire an- 
other shot before going up to the tiger. He 
did so, when the tiger sprang up and went off 
into the forest at full speed, and fell and died 
at some little distance away —R. H. Elliot, in 
“Gold, Sport and Coffee Planting in Mysore.” 


Out of Work. 


A good many people are out of work because 
they do not like work. They hunt for work, 
but they are none too anxious to find it. The 
less work they have the better they are suited, 
provided the pay is liberal. 

The world is full of work; but the men who 
are willing to do the work are none too plenty. 
God put man to work on the soil, that in the 
sweat of his face he might eat his bread. All 
bread comes from the soil. The earth feeds the 
human family. Every prisoner, loafer, bum- 
mer, tramp and striker, must be fed from the 
earth. Some one must dig and raise the bread 
for them all, or they must starve to death 
together. And there is plenty of such work to 
do. There are millions of acres of soil that have 
never been subdued, have never felt the touch 
of the plowshare. But the men who are out of 
work, as a rule, will not work on the soil. Bet- 
ter men than they are, are toiling and digging 
to get the food which they must eat. Better men 
than they are have felled the trees, broken the 
sods, lived in rough cabins, and made themselves 
homes, but they will not do such work. They 
will march, tramp, beg, steal, lie outdoors, com- 
mit crimes, and go to prisons before they will 
do the healthiest work on the face of the earth 
and become sirong, faithful, independent, useful 
men. Says a daily paper: 

“The unemployed of Indianapolis, Ind., who 
had been supported at the public expense all 
winter, and who refused to shovel snow, break 
stones, or do anything else but draw their rations, 
are now demanding to know why the work, 
which was promised them in the spring, is not 
forthcoming.” 

Such men want work; but some one must 
find it for them, pay them for doing it, and take 
care of it when it is done; and it must be easy 
work, choice work, and the price they demand, 
they will beg or steal rather than work. 

The Boston Journal of May 21st, 1894, gives 
this fact: 

“A prominent Boston business man has re- 
cently had an experience which has made him 
a little skeptical in regard to the ‘ woes of the 
poor laboring man.’ A part of his plant was 
recently burned. After the fire a chimney was 
torn down, which contained about 6000 bricks. 
Many of these would do again after cleaning. 

“So when men came along who said they | 
wanted work he said to them: ‘Oh, yes; here 
is work right here. I'll give you thirteen cents 
an hour for cleaning bricks.’ 





along and said they wanted work, four turned 
up their noses at the work and pay. The other 
two worked for one hour, then quit and invested 
their earnings in liquor.” 
























The less food such men get for nothing the 


better for them and others in the long run. 
And while it is right to relieve distress, and deal 
our bread to-the hungry, and be kind to the 
evil and the unthankful, it is vastly important 
that we teach such men righteousness and hon- 
esty, and faithfully preach to them the gospel of 
hard work. “ For even when we were with you, 
this we commanded you, that if any would not 


work, neither should he eat.” 2 Thess. iii: 10. 


— Late Paper. 
pip lilhiiiinieianaee 

Tue Docror’s Apvicr.—Tom met an old 
friend, who was formerly a prosperous, young 
lumberman up in Northern Minnesota, but 
whose bad habits of drinking brought him to a 
pretty “hard up” condition, although he has 
since reformed and is doing better. 

“ How are you?” asked Tom. 

“Pretty well, thank you, but I have just seen 
a doctor to have him examine my throat.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“ Well the doctor couldn’t give me any en- 
couragement. At least he could not find what 
I want to find.” 

“ What did you expect him to find?” 

“I asked him to look down my throat for 
the saw mill and farm that had gone down 
there in drink.” 

“And did he see anything of it?” 

“No, but he advised me if ever I got another 
mill to run it by water.” 

<aimeiciaitiniaaipliliaaiinstainies 

Noruina is of greater value to us than the 
visitations of heavenly love. They are indeed 
the breath of life to our souls. 


— -< 


ltems. 


Gambling.—The convention for revising the State 
constitution of New York, by a nearly unanimous 
vote, decided to enlarge and strengthen the prohi- 
bition against lotteries, by adding, “‘ The sale of 
lottery tickets, pool selling, bookmaking, or any 
other kind of gambling.” The bookmaking here re- 
ferred to is not the preparation of books for reading, 
but one of the gambling arrangements usual at 
race-courses, 

Anti- Americanism.—The Presbyterian, of Phila- 
delphia, in commenting on a recent German Catho- 
lic convention held in New York, says there are 
two antagonistic tendencies among the Roman 
Catholics in the United States—the native and the 
alien. The first believe in educating the children 
in American citizenship. The other is opposed 
to the Americanization of the youth, and unfriendly 
to their acquisition of the English language. 

Restitution. —The Presbyterian of Sydney, tells 
the following story of restitution too long delayed: 
“A wealthy lady, Countess Firmian, of Saltsburg, 
died recently, leaving all her personal property 
to trustees, who are to hold it for the benefit of 
Prote-tant orphan children. The Countess was a 


Roman Catholic. She has made this disposition of | 
her property in order to make some atonement for | 


a great wrong done a hundred and sixty-three 
years ago by a Count Firmian, who then became 
Archbishop of Saltsburg. He was informed that a 
great number of his subjects were in secret Protest- 
ants. A list of these was written, and in the severe 


tacular variety sort, brought out what were known 
as “ Living Pictures.’ 
autumn season, two other amusement places started 
on the same debasing track 
scandal removed, Josiah W. Leeds, a few days ago, 
called on Mayor Stuart and Superintendent of 
Police Linden, the latter, in reply to the direct 
inquiry, saying that he believed the thing to be 
bad and ought to be stopped. 
upon the matter was at the same time laid before 


’ 


With the opening of the 


Desiring to have this 


A formal protest 


Director of Public Safety Beitler, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: 

“This memorial of the undersigned calls attention 
to the fact that the stage exhibit scandal known as 
‘Living Pictures,’ is given license in this city. In 
the city of London, one of the wealthiest and 
most philanthropic women of England, Lady Isabel 
Somerset, scandalized, on behalf of her sex, at the 
report of the vicious character of these exhibits, 
made a personal visit to the theatre where they 
were given. Tosome of the tableaux no particular 
exception was to be taken, but of others she says, 
in her published protest, that they were ‘ simply 
outrageous. In them young girls are posed, with 
no other clothes at all on them but tights, from 
neck to fuot. . . . I suppose people would make a 
protest if it were proposed to expose women in 
unveiled nudity; but the artistic apology would 
certainly be stronger, and for myself, I cannot see 
that the hun iliation to the performer would be 
greater. This film of gauze is but a silly lie, a sort 
of quibble by which the thing may escape being 
called by its right name.’ She concludes that ‘no 
prize fight could be one-half so brutalizing, so de- 
civilizing, so degrading to the most sacred instincts 
of humanity, as this public pageantry of shame.’ 

“Whether the ‘ Living Pictures’ are still con- 
tinued in the world’s metropolis, I do not know. I 
am glad to say that in a number of our American 
cities, where their exhibition has been attempted, 
their corrupting character having been shown and 
testified against, they have not been allowed. That 
they ought not to be permitted here, I feelsure. The 
witness quoted is competent, and her evidence un- 
impeachable. The advertising notice mentions that 
the ‘ Angelus’ is given, as well as the ‘ Venus de 
Medici,’ * Undine,’ ete., but a single lewd exposure 
of the latter sort contaminates, makes morally re- 
pellant, the whole. They may stand for alleged 
higher art than the forbidden Abdomen Dance, but 
I doubt not that, as a public spectacle, they are 
fully as abominable. 

Respectfully, JostaH W. LEEps. 

A prompt investigation and peremptory action 
by the Director followed, resulting in the agree- 
ment of the offending theatre manager to discon- 
tinue the presentation of the “ Living Pictures,” 
rather than be prosecuted. And soa good riddance 
to our city is the suppression of this most corrupting 
“high art,” as was also, only four or five months 
ago, the judicial condemnation and the effectual 
banishment, by the police authorities, of the vile 
Police Gazette class of papers.— Episcopal Recorder. 
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A recent letter from a valued Friend con- 
tains the following incident: “ A friend of mine 
staying for a short time in West Chester Co., 
N. Y., attended an Episcopal place of worship, 
in which Bishop Henry C. Potter officiated. 
Among other things he said, was something to 
the following effect : “ My friends, your outward 
observances of days and times, and any other 


; aad ; Se ' 
winter of 1731, thirty thousand Protestants were, | rituals, will be of no avail to you as to your 
within a fortnight, expelled by the military from | soy)’s welfare, unless your hearts are renewed 


the country. Many of them died on the way, and 
others found refuge in Germany. The bequest of 
the deceased lady was intended, as she states in her 
will, as some slight atonement for the wicked wrong 
then committed.” 


Decency again Vindicated.—In the spring of the 


| 


and regenerated by the power of the Hoiy Spirit.’ 
He also said, ‘1 believe we are indebted to the 
Quakers, as we call them, for the restoration to 
the church of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

On this my friend makes the comment, “I 


“Upon one day, out of six men who came! year, one of the Philadelphia theatres, of the spec- | thought this was striking and encouraging, and 
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contains an admonition also (not to be lusting 
after great doings, hurting our ownselves, and 
impairing the unity of the living, feeling mem- 
bers of the church, for I believe the gre: it temp- 
tation to engage in unauthorized services is of 
the “wine of the cup,” which deceives the na- 
tions, and draws away the unskilful and unwary, 
but rather) to be concerned to keep to the place 
assigned to us among the family of churches.” 

The remarks of Bishop Potter are certainly 
“encouraging,” since they show an appreciation 
of that fundamental truth announced by our 
Saviour, that, “except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God;” that unless we 
are washed, sanctified and justified by the Spirit, 
no outward performances of rites or ceremonies 
will avail to our soul’s welfare. 

The testimony of the Society of Friends, from 
its rise, has been to the power and efficacy of 
the Spirit of Christ ; and to the danger of trust- 
ing in anything lower than this in the work of 
regeneration, and of preparation for eternal 
blessedness. Their doctrines struck at the root 
of priestcraft and formality, and of dependence 
upon ceremonial performances. A prominent 
point in their teaching was the spiritual nature 
of true religion. 

So intimately connected is this doctrine with 
the promotion of the kingdom of Christ, that we 
may well rejoice in the evidences that from time 
to time are furnished of its increased acceptance 
among the professors of Christianity. 


The book committee of Philadelphia Meeting 
for Sufferings have just issued an interesting vol- 
ume, entitled Foorrrmnts AND WAYMARKS. 
It is of the same general character as the book 
it published a few years ago, with the title of 
IncipENtTs AND REFLECTIONS, which was de- 
signed to group together anecdotes of a moral 
and religious nature, so as to illustrate Christian 
principles ; and especially to encourage in its 
readers that devotion to the cause of C hrist, and 
that faithful obedience to his requirings which 
lie at the foundation of all true religious pro- 
gress. 

It is for sale by Joseph Hall at the Book 
Store, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, price 
$1.25 per copy. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Strates.—The refusal of the Pacific Ex- 
press Company to forward money or other valuables 
in the Indian Territory is already seriously affecting 
business there. General Superintendent Fuller, in St. 
Louis, on the 19th inst., said: “ Our earnings will not 
pay for our losses there, not to mention the danger of 
having our agents murdered. We hope the incon- 
venience cansed by the closing of this branch of our 
business will bring the citizens of the Territory to a 
proper realization of the fact that, if they wish us to 
carry money for their benefit, they must afford pro- 
tection.” 

A deposit of silver ore which will assay not less 
than 5,000 ounces to the ton, has been struck in the 
Kentucky Belle Mining Company’s mine at Creede, 
Colorado, and there is great excitement in that locality 
in consequence. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has handed 
down a decision upholding the constitutionality of the 
collateral inheritance tax. 

The Pima and Maricopa Indians, at a council at 
the Sacaton Agency, in Arizona, on the 16th instant, 
declared themselves in favor of an allotment of the 
farming lands of the reservation in severalty. 

According to advices received from Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, the Indians of the Chochiti village are 
dying of a peculiar disease on an average of cne a day. 
lt is said that the victims are “ first attacked with a 
severe pain in the head, which works down the body, 
followed by a swelling of the neck, and before death 
the feet and legs become cold. The patients linger in 
such a state for a few days, and then suddenly die.” 


There is a large exportation of apples to Great 
Britain, where there is a shortage in the apple crop. 

A despatch from Gloucester, Massachusetts, says 
that the record of disasters to the fishing fleet for the 
year ending this month is about the largest ever 
known there in a single season. Twenty-nine vessels, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 2,354 tons, and 112 men, 
were lost, as against 10 vessels and 53 men last year. 

There were in this city last week 385 deaths—an 
increase of 24 over the previous week, and an increase 
of 7 compared with the corresponding week of 1893. 
Of the whole number, 198 were males and 187 females: 
50 died of consumption ; 47 of diphtheria; 27 of pneu- 
monia; 17 of marasmus; 17 of croup; 14 of heart 
disease ; 13 of old age; 13 of inanition; 1] of con- 
vulsions and 10 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, reg., 114} a 
1143; coupon, 1143 a 115; d's, 1193 a 120; currency 
6’s, 1013 a 113. 

Corton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
6$c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.25 a $16.00; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.25 a $16.00. ‘ 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10: do., extras, 
b2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania aes straight, $2.50 a $2 60; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.60 a 


ES 


$2.75; do., ag patent, $2.75 a $3.00; spring, clear, 
$2.2 25 a $2 "40; do., straight, $2.90 a $3.10; do., patent, 


$3.25 a $3.40 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet but steady at $2.70 a $2.75 per barrel for 
choice Pennsylvania. 

GRrain.—No. 2 red wheat, 543 a 543 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 56} a 57} ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 35 a 35} cts. 

3EEF CaTTLeE.— Extra, 43 a 5¢.; good, 43a 4$c., me- 
dium, 4c. a 4c. ; common, 2} a 3fe. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS—Extra, 3a 3}; 
medinm, 2 a 23¢.; common, | a 1fe.; 

Hocs—7} a The. for all grades. 

ForEIGN.—The English Minister of Agriculture 
attributes the agricultnral depression in New South 
Wales to the fact that no general efforts have been 
made by settlers to vary their crops to any considera- 
ble extent, or to give attention to the production of 
small auxiliaries to the main crops on which depen- 
dence is placed for a livelihood. It is said that many 
of the persons who settle on the land are entirely ig- 
norant of farming or the preduction of crops, and to 
this ignorance is the cause due. 

The success of the blood serum cure for diphtheria 
in many cases in which it has been used has so assured 
the British Institute of its value as a preventive medi- 
cine that arrangements are being made to supply the 
serum at sixpence a dose, against a foreign cost of 7s. 
6d, Sir Joseph Lister, the noted surgeon, will super- 
intend the preparation of the serum for the Institute, 
in order to insure its purity. It will be used among 
the children of the poor. 

\ despatch received Amsterdam on the 22nd 
inst., from Batavia, Java, says the voleano of Galoon- 
gong, in the Preang district, is again in eruption, and 
several villages have been destroved by the flow of 
lava. This is the second great eruption of this vol- 
cano, the first having occurred on Tenth Month 8th, 
1822, when 4000 persons were killed and a vast stretch 
of territory was laid waste. 

On the 20th inst., the London Evening News pub- 
lished a special despatch from Livadia, on the authority 
of a physician, saying: “The Czar has been seized 
within the last 48 hours with a series of convulsive 
attacks such as are the precursors of dire calamity. 
These attacks are accompanied by temporary recur- 
rences of unconsciousness, due to uremic poisoning, 
the result of the circulation in the blood of products 
which the kidneys were unable to carry off. A serious 
weakness of the heart, which was frequent for several 
months, with signs of mitral disease of that organ, a 
valvular affection of the heart, which had already on 
two occasions caused congestion of the lungs, latterly 
manifested itself with alarming frequency. All hope 
of the Czar’s recovery has been abandoned.” The trip 
to Corfu has been given up. 

Despatches from Yalta say that the Czarina is suf- 
fering from nervous collapse and paralysis of the legs. 
Her illness was caused by overwork in the Czar’s sick 
room, Joss of sleep and constant anxiety. 
| The Princess Alix of Hesse, has gone to Livadia to 
| be baptized and reeeived into the orthodox Russian 

church, previously to her marriage with the Czarewich 

On the 19th inst., 
at Hiroshima, Count Ito, the Prime Minister of Japan, 
made an elaborate speech in the House of Lords, in 
which he explained at length the causes of the war 


good, 24 a 2ic.; 


lambs, 23 a 4}c. 
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between Japan and China. The Diet has manifested 
the greatest willingness to grant everything asked by 
the Government. The two Houses on the 20th j or 
passed, by a unanimous vote, the bills introduced by 
the Government relating to war expenditure, which 
involved a total of 150,000,000 yen (dollars), 

Sir Robert Hall, Inspector General of Customs for 
the Chinese Government, has directed the Govern- 
ment’s attention to the enormous reduction of customs 
revenue. Exports have almost ceased entirely, and 
imports have decreased greatly. Sir Robert was eon- 
sulted as to the expediency of using customs steamers 
as military transports. Ie replied this would be im- 
possible, as the steamers had no proper fittings. and no 
guns, gunners or Chinese officers were available. 

Twenty-five miles of the Kongo Railroad, forming 
the first section between Matange and Kenge, are now 
completed. The work has cost “$100, 000 a mile. The 
line will be 93 miles long in all, and will connect the 
immense waterways above the falls with the sea. 

The great De Lessep’s Panama ditch is said to be a 
melancholy wreck. The wharves are falling into the 
water, and acres of machinery are rusting to dissolu- 
tion. On the Isthmus are nearly 1000 miles of steel 
track, with locomotives and thousands of dump ears, 
now half hidden in the tropical growth. Seventy-six 
great steam shovels stand side by side in the excava- 
tion, buried in luxuriant vegetation. 

A despatch from San Antonio, Texas, says a train- 
load of beef cattle from the Cheseman Ranche, in the 
State of Coahuila, Mexico, passed through there on 
the 17th inst., destined for the Chicago market. “ This 
is the beginning of heavy shipments of catile from 
Mexico under the Wilson bill. It is estimated that 
the northern States of Mexico will contribute 100,000 
head of fat cattle for the market of the United States 
during the next few months.” 

The steamer Australian, at San Francisco on the 
20th inst., brought news of heavy rains and a terrible 
flood in China. The waters covered a space of the 
best agricultural land 150 miles long by from 10 to 30 
miles wide. The loss was enormous. How great the 
loss of life was will never be known. Many were 
drowned, many killed by falling houses, and numbers 
perished in attempting to save their household effects. 

The coffee crop of 1894 is estimated at 12,500,000 
bags, the largest in the annals of the trade and 2,000,- 
0U0 bags in excess of the consumption. 


NOTICES. 

FRIENDS TEACHERS’ AssoctaTIon.—The next meet- 
ing will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth St., on Seventh- 
day, Tenth Month 27th, at 2 P.M. 

PROGRAM. 

1. The first year’s work in Reading and Spelling, 

according to the Pollard Synthetic Method, 
Frances Haines. 
Emulation as an Edueational Motive, 
rot. Robert Ellis Thompson. 
All interested are cordially invited. 


WeEstTTrown BoarpbinG ScHoo,.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p. M. Other trains are met when 

requested. ZEBEDEE Hatnes, Sup’t. 





3IBLE ASSOCIATION OF FrriENDs. — The Annual 
Meeting of the Bible Association of Friends in America 
will be held on Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 7th, at 
8 p.M., in the Leeture Room of Friends’ Select School, 
140 N, Sixteenth Street. Friends generally are invited 
to attend, EPHRAIM SMITH, 
Tenth Month, 1894. Secretary. 





Diep, at her home in West Chester, Pa., on Third 
Month Sth, 1894, Lypta P. ELpringE, w idow of the 
late Reuben Eldridge, in the eighty-fifth year of her 
age; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 
Her sufferings for many years of the latter part of 
her life were great at times, but her faith in the hap- 
piness of the future, through the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, remained steadfast until the end. 

—, on rt twenty-ninth of Ninth Month, 1894, at 
Escondido, California, HANNAH W. Dixon, wile of 
Benjamin F. Dixon, in the forty-sixth year of her age. 
Her health had been declining for about a vear before 
herdeath. Her sufferings were patiently borne. Asthe 


| end of life drew near, she would often in her sleep be 
| singing a low, sweet melody. 
upon the assembling of the Diet 


It seemed to her friends 
that it might spring from a foretaste of that heavenly 
joy that awaits the redeemed, as she was not in the habit 
of singing whilst in health. Sheseemed to be fully re- 
signed to,her heavenly Father's will. 
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